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1.0 Introduction 


The Canadian economy is experiencing a structural shift from a goods 
producing economy to one that is high technology, service dominated. The 
overall effect of this structural change is a progressive shift in labour demand 
to occupations with relatively high skill and education requirements (Economic 
Council of Canada, 1991). Good quality employment opportunities for the 
poorly educated are becoming increasingly scarce. 


Factors such as free trade and increased international competition mean 
Canada is being forced to rely on its workforce to provide a comparative 
advantage in the global marketplace. A Federal government committee created 
to examine what adjustments Canada needs to make to fully exploit the free 
trade agreement, concluded that to compete successfully there would have to be 
a significant increase in expenditures on training and developing the workforce 
(Larson and Blue, 1991). The performance of Canada’s economy is increasingly 
linked to the human resource factor (Mitchell, 1991). 


Both the Federal and Provincial governments are increasing the amount of time 
and money spent on worker training. In Hamilton-Wentworth a number of 
local organizations are aggressively pursuing the development of a community 
based strategy for worker training and education. 


As the Canadian economy continues to experience structural change, the 
survival of many communities is increasingly related to the degree of 
responsibility that communities assume for themselves and the skill levels of 
their workers. 


The purpose of this paper is to present an overview of the importance of 
worker education and skills training and the response of government, private 
agencies and the education system to changes in the labour force market. 
Existing training programs are not explained in great detail or criticized, but 
rather actions being taken both nationally and locally to deal with changing 
labour force demand are outlined. Analysis of the adequacy of existing 
programs is left to a report being prepared by the Labour Market Constellation 
Network of Hamilton-Wentworth which consists of all the major organizations 
involved in worker training. 
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2.0 Workforce Trends 


Over the last thirty years the Canadian economy has shifted from a goods 
producing to a service based economy (Canadian Council on Social 
Development, 1988a). In the 1950’s, the majority of Canadian workers were 
employed in the goods sector; today over 70% work in service industries. 
Almost 90% of net employment creation in Canada has been in the service 
sector (Hamilton-Wentworth Planning and Development Department, 1991b). 


Hamilton-Wentworth has not been immune to this trend. Between 1971 and 
1986 white collar occupations accounted for 78% of the change in experienced 
labour force. Similar to national trends, the shift toward white collar 
occupations intensified during the 1981-86 period. There were also large 
decreases in blue collar occupations because of the economic restructuring and 
diversification which occurred after the recession in the early 1980's. 


Contribution by Occupational Group to 
Experienced Labour Force Change, 
Hamilton-Wentworth, 1971-81 & 1981-86. 


1971-81 1981-86 


White-Collar Occupations 78.2% 171.7% 


Managerial, administrative and related 19.9% 55.9% 
Natural sciences, engineering and mathematics 3.7% 8.%6 
Social sciences and related 3.9% 10.2% 
Religion 0.2% 1.3% 
Teaching and related 3.4% 11.0% 
Medicine and health 5.8% 19.6% 
Artistic, literary, recreational and related 2.5% 6.8% 


Clerical and related 21.1% 8.3% 
Sales 3.4% 21.4% 
Service 14.4% 28.6% 


Blue-Collar Occupations 21.8% -71.7% 


Primary 0.2% 8.0% 
Processing 10.8% -33.0% 
Machining and related -0.8% -28.0% 
Product fabricating, assembling and repairing 10.6% -11.8% 
Construction trades -1.8% 5.4% 
Transport equipment operating 1.7% 2.1% 
Material handling and related 0.3% -12.3% 
Other crafts and equipment operating 1.0% -2.1% 


Total 100.0% 100.0% 


Source: Census of Canada, 94-718, 93-966 and 1986 Census File LF86B04. 
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Hamilton-Wentworth like the rest of Canada is experiencing the majority of its 
employment growth in service producing industries. The type of jobs created in 
these industries are at opposite extremes (Davie, April 22, 1991; Menzies, 
1990). Many service jobs are well paid (eg health, education, and finance) but 
require high education and skill levels while the majority tend to be low-paid, 
low skill jobs (Torjman and Battle, 1990). In both the goods and service 
sectors the number of high skilled positions are increasing while the number of 
medium skilled positions are declining. Well paid jobs for people with limited 
education and skill levels are becoming increasingly scarce. 


Distribution of Employment According to 
Occupational Skill Level by Sector, 
Canada, 1971, 1981, and 1986 


High-skilled (1) Medium-skilled (2) Low-skilled (3) 
1971 1981 1986 1971 1981 1986 1971 1981 1986 
(Percent) 


Goods Sector Wott GIB TIE 90.6 87.1 85.6 Le 1155 1.4 


Service Sector 26.2 29.4 31.6 55.6 58.8 51.0 18.2 168 17.4 
Dynamic Services (4) 16.3 22.6 25.5 W4 Wa W05 43 3.7 4.0 
Traditional Services 4.5 Ori) 7.5 64.0 61.6 59.1 Silgek BUG Rh 
Nonmarket Services (5) 53.4 57.0 60.1 27.0 26.0 23.8 19.7 17.0 16.0 


Total 19.2 23.5 26.0 69.0 64.8 61.4 13) 1 126 


Notes: 
(1) Managerial, administrative, professional and technical occupations. 
(2) Clerical, sales, and “blue collar" occupations (mining, fishing, farming, 
and construction). 
(3) Service occupations like food servers, guards, janitors and clerks. 
(4) Includes transportation, communication and utilities, wholesale trade, 
insurance, finance and business services. 
(5) Includes education, health, social services and government. 


Source: Economic Council of Canada, 1991, Table 6-3, page 94. 


2.1 Unemployment and its Effects 


Canadian society places a heavy emphasis on work and therefore the 
importance of paid employment cannot be dismissed. Through employment an 
individual will usually build a network of friends and acquaintances. A 
person’s feelings of self-worth and perceived status in the community are 
strongly tied to employment. It is for these reasons that job loss can be 
devastating, especially for older workers (Kates, 1991; Preidt, 1991). 
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Unemployment and reliance on social assistance is a measure of opportunity 
lost for both the individual and society. Society loses through the loss of goods 
and services that could be provided through employment. The economy is 
weakened because the unemployed are not developing job skills. 

Unemployment adds to the costs of unemployment insurance, welfare and social 
services (George, 1990). 


It has become increasingly difficult for Canadians to find full-time employment. 
During the 1950’s the unemployment rate in Canada averaged 4.2%, in the 
1960’s, 5% and in the 1970’s, 6.7%. During the 1980’s the average increased to 
9.3%. The rate of unemployment in the Hamilton Region is over 9%, up from 
just over 4% in 1988 (Hamilton-Wentworth Planning and Development 
Department, 1991c). Although the jump in the unemployment rate is due to 
the recession, many job losses are permanent. Results from the 1990 
Employment Survey revealed that almost all employment growth in Hamilton- 
Wentworth has been in part-time employment. The number of full-time 
workers identified in 1990 was actually lower than in 1982 (Hamilton- 
Wentworth Planning and Development Department, 1991a). 


Reflecting the increased unemployment rate has been a dramatic rise in the 
number of people receiving General Welfare Assistance (GWA). Over 12,000 
households representing almost 5% of the Region’s total population are 
currently receiving GWA (Hamilton-Wentworth Social Services Department, July 
1991). Of particular concern is the large increase in the number of employable 
recipients. In addition to the large GWA caseload, approximately 28,000 people 
currently receive unemployment insurance and an additional 10,000 plus 
households are receiving Family Benefits Allowance. Approximately one- 
quarter of the Region’s population is relying upon some form of financial 
assistance. 


Within this large group of people currently receiving financial assistance there 
are essentially two very broad job training needs. There are the more recent 
assistance recipients who have lost their jobs due to economic restructuring and 
now require upgraded or new job skills and there are those who have suffered 
from the effects of long-term unemployment. 


For those who have suffered from long-term unemployment and have less 
education, there are a number of barriers to finding employment. The 
Employability Resource Network (1991) has identified many of these barriers. 
In the labour market they now face increased competition for a limited number 
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of opportunities. Often the jobs that are available are low income part-time 
employment with few benefits and little security, and the income earned is 
sometimes lower than welfare benefits (Torjman and Battle, 1990). There are 
few good quality, well-paid jobs available for those with limited education. 


There are also financial disincentives that operate as barriers against a person 
on assistance returning to work. These include factors such as reduced family 
income upon returning to work, possible loss of health care benefits such as 
dental coverage, financial insecurity associated with short-term employment and 
employment costs such as child care, clothing and transportation. 


Emotional obstacles include the low self-esteem that results from a long period 
on welfare and problems caused by ’stressors’ like alcoholism and family 
problems. Often the major obstacle is a lack of basic education which prevents 
the individual from taking advantage of the many training programs. The 
provision of basic pre-vocational educational upgrading and often basic life 
skills is essential for improving employability. 


A review of the literature (Employability Resources Network, 1991) and 
discussions with individuals from the Region’s Social Services Department 
identified 3 main groups receiving social assistance; single mothers, youth, and 
older workers. 


The number of single parents on social assistance is high. Financial restraints 
combined with the changing job expectations of women make single mothers an 
important target group for the development of workforce skills. Provision of 
child-care is essential for their transition to self-sufficiency. This group does, 
however have the highest success rate for making the transition to self- 
sufficiency (Employability Resources Network, 1991). 


For young adults their employment status is strongly influenced by their 
educational background rather than factors such as local unemployment rates 
or job search behaviour. School drop-out prevention and cooperative education 
are increasingly seen as a necessary link between schooling and employment. 


Older workers who are usually defined as those over age 45, form the largest 
proportion of long-term unemployed. Usually these individuals have low 
education levels and lack relevant job skills. Training programs need to take 
these characteristics into account and be designed for the older worker. 
Usually these workers respond best to on-the-job training. 
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3.0 Education 


The importance of education or human resource development in a high 
technology, service oriented economy can not be over stated. Employment 
growth is becoming increasingly concentrated in work requiring high skills, 
meaning the labour force will consist of more and more workers with advanced 
education and training. Increased international competition means Canada is 
being forced to rely on the abilities of its workforce to exploit new technologies. 
Canada’s place in the global economy is tied to the abilities of its workers. 


The need for a post-secondary education is becoming increasingly important. 
The need for critical thinkers who can move beyond current demands does not 
apply only to areas such as engineering, science and technology that are 
traditionally associated with innovation. There is a need for skilled thinkers 
with higher levels of education throughout the economy. 


For the individual, education and training is of critical importance. There is no 
doubt of the link between income level and education level. Over the past 15 
years this connection has become even stronger. Educational attainment is also 
closely associated with greater labour force participation and lower 
unemployment rates (Economic Council of Canada, 1991). 


In general, the probability of being without a job declines as the level of 
schooling increases. The incidence of unemployment for workers with less than 
9 years of schooling is 3 times higher than the rate for university graduates 
(Economic Council of Canada, 1991). As the skills required in the labour 
market increase, the lack of a good education is particulary serious for the 
young. 


People who are less educated stand a much greater chance of remaining 
unemployed for an extended period of time. Between 1976 and 1989 Canada 
experienced an overall increase in the incidence of long term joblessness in all 
education levels. The increase was however most dramatic for those with less 
than 9 years of schooling (Economic Council of Canada, 1991). 


Obviously there is a strong relationship between education and success in the 
labour market, and this link will only become stronger over time. This is a 
reflection of the needed skills and knowledge in an information based, high 
technology economy. The ability of the education system to respond to these 

- needs deserves close attention. 
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There is evidence which suggests a high commitment to education in Canada. 
Canada places among world leaders in terms of relative public expenditures 
and enrolment rates and ranks second only to the United States in terms of 
the average level of schooling in the labour force. Indeed less than 9% of 
Canada’s workforce has less than 9 years of education and the majority are 
older workers nearing retirement. However, there are some disturbing trends, 
such as a high rate of functional illiteracy, a secondary school drop out rate of 
around 30%, and low scores at the advanced secondary school level in 
international tests of student achievement in mathematics and science 
(Economic Council of Canada, 1991). 


The role that education plays in society, changes in response to our shifting 
values. Schools are expected to confront new problems and challenges such as 
an increasing immigrant and refugee population, to alcohol and drug abuse. 
The education system offers more than just an education. Given the increased 
mandate to the education system, its role can not be defined solely in terms of 
the needs of the economy. Training of the future workforce is only one of 
many roles played by schools. 


Even before a child reaches school age there are a number of influences which 
reduce the child’s probable chance of success in education. The links between 
poverty and health and eventual educational attainment are well documented 
(Hamilton-Wentworth Planning and Development Department, 1991c). The 
1989 report of the Ontario Child Health Study recommended the expansion of 
child-care programs as a preventative measure against poor school performance 
and emotional and behavioral problems for poor children. The provision of 
support in the pre-school years is critical to achieving improvements during in- 
school education. 


Students who leave school before graduation are over represented by low 
income groups, single parent families and by certain ethnic groups. The most 
powerful predictor of early school leaving is poor academic performance. They 
are usually students who are behind their peers in grades and number of 
credits accumulated. To them there is no point in remaining in school because 
they are already too far behind. The Premier’s Council (1991) has 
recommended the establishment of clearer links between courses offered and 
particular careers in order to sustain student motivation. Students must be 
able to see definite goals and identify the educational pathways leading to 
them. 
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Society’s attitudes and the values they place on certain occupations must 
change in order to meet future labour force needs. Critical skill shortages will 
occur unless young people can be attracted to occupations where they are most 
needed. Walsh (1990) conducted a survey of high school students and parents 
on what were their career aspirations. Skilled trades, sciences, engineering, 
and production assembly and manufacturing were low on the list of intended 
and desired career choices. People’s indifference to technical and technology 
oriented careers is not surprising, given that the societal elements that shape 
young minds - the media, schools, parents, and peers - have reinforced the 
message that professional careers in the service sector, not skilled trades, are 
where the prestige and payoff can be found. The Premier’s Council (1991) in 
recognition of the future need for high skilled trades has recommended a set of 
actions be taken to improve the image of technological studies in high schools. 


3.1 Lifelong Learning 


A common theme seen throughout the literature and in discussions with people 
involved in local workforce training programs, is the need to promote the 
concept of lifelong learning. In order to compete in a high technology, 
information based global economy the workforce must be able to adapt and 
quickly learn new skills. Education can no longer be provided largely through 
schools, separated in time and space from the adult world (Canadian Council 
on Social Development, 1988b). 


The Premier’s Council (1990) report put a heavy emphasis on the concept of 
lifelong learning and outlined the requirements for developing a lifelong 
learning culture. Language, mathematics, and science together constitute the 
basics upon which critical thought and higher order skills are built. The goal 
of education should be to develop the broad thinking skills and the knowledge 
base by which further learning can be advanced. 


The development of language skills is extremely important because the 
workplace is increasingly placing value on communication and quick 
assimilation of information. Mathematics and science are important for 
students entering the technological era. The Premier’s Council (1990) placed 
such a high importance on these skills that it recommended they should 
become a mandatory component of the core curriculum until at least the end of 
Grade 10, or even more ideally Grade 12. 
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The Premier’s Council (1990) further suggests the need for an accessible, 
diverse, and flexible post-educational system that at the same time establishes 
a common, recognizable knowledge and skill base. The rationale for this is 
that firms are increasingly looking to hire people with excellent learning skills 
because they are more flexible and often contribute to increased productivity 
and help develop new products. 


The Premier’s Council (1990) makes a number of recommendations for changing 
Ontario’s universities and colleges. In general the council’s recommendations 
cover the need for developing generic skills that are transferable between 
programs, the need for improving the image of programs in the trade sectors, 
and the need for increasing the number of graduates in technology. 
Recommendations were also made about the need for developing centres of 
specialization. 


The development of sound basic skills in Canada’s labour force is important if 
Canada is going to compete in the global economy. For the worker, success in 
finding quality employment will be increasingly linked to education and the 
ability to learn new skills. Projections for the 1990s suggest that over 50% of 
new jobs will require some form of post-secondary training. 
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4.0 Job and Skills Training 


In order to compete in the global economy Canada needs a workforce which is 
highly skilled, educated and trained. Governments, private business and 
educational institutions are responding to this need in a variety of ways. 


4.1 Employer Sponsored Training 


There is no comprehensive Private Sector Expenditures on Training 
data source on training by As a Proportion of GDP 

the private sector, but aarane 

several surveys conducted 
over the years suggest a 
poor track record. For 
example, in 1987 Canadian 
employers spent 
approximately $1.4 billion 
on formal training. This 
represents less than 0.3% of 
Gross Domestic Product Canada France W.Germany Japan United United 
(GDP) or about $100 per Beas Se ee 
worker employed (Premier’s Source: Economie Council of Canada, 1991 

Council, 1990). In —$———— 
comparison, the private 
sector in West Germany spends approximately $40 billion on training or 2% of 
GDP. Comparison with other major industrialized countries reveals Canada 
ranks last in private sector spending on workforce training. 


Germany provides an example of one of the best, if not the best, private sector 
training system in the world. The strength of the German training system is 
its apprenticeship program which is organized and operated by the private 
sector. Approximately 70% of German youth acquire vocational qualifications 
through this system. The apprenticeship program is an extension of the 
education system and German apprentices are between the ages of 16 and 19 
(Kroeger et al., 1990:14-15). The results speak for themselves with the German 
apprenticeship system graduating 8 graduates per year per 1,000 population 
while the Canadian system graduates only 0.9 graduates per year per 1,000 
population (Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth, January 4, 1991). 
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The Germans believe that the quality of their labour force is the main key to 
their economic success. They have a very strong training culture with 
cooperation and participation from government, labour, and especially private 
industry. One key to the success of the German system is that "each player 
has well defined roles and each player has well understood and respected links 
to the others" (Kroeger et al. 1990:3). The United Kingdom and Holland are 
also starting major human resource policy initiatives which ask the private 
sector to take on major decision making roles in areas previously reserved for 
government (Kroeger et al., 1990). For example, in the United Kingdom, 
Training and Enterprise Councils are being established to relieve the 
government of the responsibility of large training programs for youth. Each 
Training and Enterprise Council will operate as a private company with a 15 
member board of directors, primarily made of employers, but also educators and 
union members (Kroeger et al. 1990:8). 


In Canada, the Federal government’s 1987 Human Resource Training and 
Development Survey revealed that less than one-third (31%) of private sector 
firms provide formal training for their employees (Economic Council of Canada, 
1991). An analysis of training in Canadian industry over the past three 
decades concluded that the level of training activity is not increasingly 
significantly (Economic Council of Canada, 1991). 


The incidence of human resource development and training is greatest among 
larger firms but smaller firms do not necessarily spend less on training per 
worker than larger firms (Table 7-12, Economic Council of Canada, 1991:128). 
A recent Conference Board of Canada survey showed that during the last two 
years, medium to large sized companies have made substantial increases to 
their training budgets. Canadian organizations surveyed also seem to be 
increasing their investment in training at a greater rate than their US. 
counterparts. This should help to narrow the training deficit between Canada 
and the United States (Larson and Blue, 1991). 


Unfortunately, much of the training which does occur in the private sector 
"tends to be piecemeal, uncoordinated and poorly planned” (Premier’s Council, 
1990:92). Employer-sponsored training also tends to be concentrated on full- 
time, well paid, and already highly skilled professionals (Hconomic Council of 
Canada, 1991). This greatly restricts the training opportunities for those who 
need them most - older, unskilled, semi-skilled, and less educated workers. It 
also may be exacerbating the highly skilled/unskilled dichotomy in the labour 
force. 
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Canada’s poor performance in private sector employee training is expected to 
result in a number of workforce shortages. The Workforce 2000 Survey 
conducted in March of 1991 found that many companies expect skilled worker 
shortages in the next five years. For example, 66% of the organizations 
surveyed expect difficulty in recruiting for technical jobs, 65% for supervisory, 
managerial jobs and 48% for skilled trades (Canadian Press, July 13, 1991). 


Improved training leads to productivity growth for both the individual and the 
employer (Economic Council of Canada, 1991). The 1990 survey of medium to 
large sized firms conducted by the Conference Board of Canada found a positive 
correlation between per capita training expenditures and return-on-investment 
(ROD results (Larson and Blue, 1991:9). Global competitiveness and 
technological change are forcing firms to look to their workforces as a potential 
source of competitive advantage. Retraining existing workers will also become 
a more attractive option as the labour force growth rate slows. Some 
companies are finding the existence of a formal training policy to be an 
advantage in the recruitment of employees (Larson and Blue, 1991). 


With so many reasons to invest in training, it would seem surprising that 
Canadian companies do not spend more time and money on training. There 
are however several reasons for not investing in worker training. For small 
companies the high costs of training are prohibitive. There is also the problem 
of "poaching". Employers fear they will invest heavily to train workers only to 
have them lured away by other firms (Premier’s Council, 1990). The Premier’s 
Council Survey showed that over 41% of the firms interviewed reported 
poaching of skilled employees to be a serious problem. The real danger is that 
this fear manifests itself in a reluctance to train employees among a large 
proportion of existing businesses. The end result is the availability of even 
fewer skilled workers, more competition for these workers, and an overall 
decrease in the competitiveness of Canadian business. 


4.2 Government Sponsored Training 


Generally, governments can promote training in two ways. The government 
can provide support for employer based training and the government can 
directly provide training opportunities to the unemployed, those in danger of 
losing their jobs or those who are not strongly attached to a particular 
employer (Economic Council of Canada, 1991). The latter of these two 
approaches is the most common and it is the one being implemented by the 
Canadian government. 
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The Federal government’s primary activities include unemployment insurance, 
the national employment agency (Canada Employment and Immigration 
Centres), and job creation and skills training targeted at special groups through 
the Canadian Jobs Strategy programs (Appendix A). Comparison with six other 
industrialized nations shows Canada ranks fourth in the proportion of GDP 
spent on labour market programs. However, Canada places far less emphasis 
on proactive strategies such as training and job creation. Three quarters of 
Canadian government expenditures on labour market programs goes into 
income maintenance, primarily through the unemployment insurance system, 
and only 13% is directed toward training. 


Public Expenditures on Labour Market Programs, Selected Countries and Years, 1988-90 


Distribution of labour market expenditures 
As a 
proportion Income Job 
Year of GDP maintenance Training creation Other Total 


Canada 1988/89 15.6* iPr : 9.8 100.0 
France 1988 : 71.8 17.4 : 6.1 100.0 
West Germany 1989 : 57.1 14.8 : 19.6 100.0 
Japan 1989/90 r 66.5 5d 6.7 100.0** 
Sweden 1989/90 . 28.9 21.8 y 39.8 100.0 
UK 1989/90 : 58.1 29.0 : 10.3 100.0 
US 1989/90 E 62.1 16.0 i 15.4 100.0 


Notes 
*Sickness, maternity, and retirement UI benefits are excluded. Training UI benefits are 
included under training, and job creation UI benefits are included under job creation. 


**E stimate only, therefore figures do not add to 100. 
Income maintenance includes payments for early retirement except in Canada, Japan, and the UK. 


These are generally fairly small except for France where they constitute 28% of total 
labour market expenditures. 


Training includes job creation programs aimed specifically at youth in France, Germany, UK and US. 


Job creation includes programs aimed specifically at youth, except Germany and Japan. 

Other is mainly administration costs and costs of programs for the disabled, except in Canada 
where there is no program specifically aimed at the disabled. In Sweden, programs for the 
disabled constitute 30% of total labour market expenditures. 


Source: Table 7-15, Economic Council of Canada, 1991:130. 
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The Federal government Federal Training Expenditures 
in its latest budget cut in Canada and Ontario 
$100 million in funding 
from the Canadian Jobs Beaty ser tas 
Strategy program. : maa 
Federal government 

expenditures on training 
dropped by 27% in 
Canada and by 32% in 
Ontario between 1984-85 
and 1988-89. Federal 
government spending on 
training also decreased as WEB canece sae 
a percentage of total 
spending on labour 
market programs during 
the last half of the 1980’s. This contrasts with other countries where the 
relative share accounted for by training actually increased during the last half 
of the 1980’s (Economic Council of Canada, 1991). 


Source: Premier's Council, 1990. 


The $1.6 billion spent on training by the Federal government is allocated 
approximately 85% to the Canadian Jobs Strategy and 15% to unemployment 
insurance. The Canadian Jobs Strategy, which was introduced in 1985, is an 
umbrella structure of programs. The intention of Canadian Jobs Strategy is to: 


a) provide support where the need is greatest, 
b) provide flexible and responsive programs, and 
c) encourage competition among the suppliers of training. 


Total spending on Canadian Jobs Strategy programs has declined in real terms 
by about 10% since the inception of the program. The focus of the majority of 
funding in the Canadian Jobs Strategy is on the most needy. Approximately 
two-thirds of the participants in the Canadian Jobs Strategy were long-term 
unemployed or those experiencing difficulty entering the labour market 
(Economic Council of Canada, 1991). 
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The Six Streams of the Canadian Jobs Strategy 


PROGRAM DESCRIPTION %88/89 
BUDGET 


Job Entry Facilitates transition of youth & women 35% 
from school or home into the labour market 


Job Development Assists long-term unemployed in labour market 22% 


Community Assists workers in communities facing 8% 
Futures severe economic conditions 


Skill Provides financial assistance to employers 29% 
Shortages to train workers in skills in short supply 


Skill Assists workers threatened by technological 4% 
Investment or market changes in obtaining new skills 


Innovations Supports pilot projects and demonstration 2% 
projects which can help develop employment 


Source: Premier’s Council, 1990:109. 


In April of 1989, the Federal government launched its Labour Force 
Development Strategy which is a long-range plan for building a highly skilled 
and competitive workforce. As part of the Labour Force Development Strategy, 
the Canadian Labour Force Development Board was announced in January of 
1991. This is a national skills development board with representatives from 
business, labour, social groups and training organizations. The purpose of this 
board is to: 


a) determine overall training priorities, 

b) address standards for skills training, 

c) play an advocacy role for a strong training culture, and 

d) increase the role of the private sector in skills training decisions 
(Employment and Immigration Canada, 1991:7). 


Some 60 to 75 sub-regional Labour Market Boards will be established across 
Canada in order to ensure local training needs are identified and addressed. 
The sub-regional boards will have responsibility for assessing local skill 
requirements, for developing local skills training plans and for identifying the 
best means of providing training. 
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Other major components of the Labour Force Development Strategy include 
reforms to the unemployment insurance system and restructuring of 
Employment and Immigration programs. For example, unemployment 
insurance claimants will now be able to enter training programs. Previously, 
unemployment insurance claimants had to be available for work as a condition 
of eligibility for unemployment insurance. This effectively meant a 
unemployment insurance claimant could not receive full-time training. This 
disincentive is being relaxed. Also, the proportion of unemployment insurance 
funds allocated for training, job creation, and work sharing has been increased 
significantly (Economic Council of Canada, 1991). 


Expenditures by the Ontario government on training programs (through the 
Ministry of Skills Development) totalled $268 million in 1989/90. Training 
programs are offered primarily through the community college system. 
Although the Ministry of Skills Development has a wide range of programs, the 
focus is on skills development in the workplace (industrial training) and 
training for youth. The funding split is approximately even between the two. 


Since 1985 the Province has steadily increased its funding of skills training 
programs (Premier’s Council, 1990). The Ontario government is moving toward 
a more comprehensive approach to training which increases its sponsorship of 
human resource development. It recently undertook a comprehensive review of 
provincial human resource policy through the Premier’s Council and Vision 
2000 which focused on the future of the community college system (Economic 
Council of Canada, 1991). 


Further evidence of an increased provincial role can be found in the Premier’s 
Council recommendation that training be carried out under the direction of the 
Ontario Training and Adjustment Board. The purpose of the board is to 
provide a strategic direction for funding and delivery of workplace training. 
(Premier’s Council, 1990). This new approach will look primarily to industrial 
sectors and geographic regions to organize training delivery. 


One of the main elements of the Ontario Training and Adjustment Board will 
be regional training committees. These committees will provide a local 
apparatus for the delivery of training (Premier’s Council, 1990). It is not clear 
at this time what roles the local level Federal and Provincial training boards 
will play or how they will be structured. This makes local human resource 
planning more uncertain. Once the issue of local boards is resolved, it will 
clarify the local picture with respect to human resources planning. 
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4.3 Apprenticeship Programs 


Apprenticeship training in Ontario is administered under the Apprenticeship 
and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act. Apprenticeship programs can be taken in 
one of four general fields: motive power, industrial, service, or construction 
(Appendix B). Program duration is between two and five years. About 90% of 
all training is conducted in the workplace usually under the supervision of 
skilled workers. The other 10% takes place in a classroom setting usually 
through one of the colleges of applied arts and technology. 


Funding for apprentice training comes from both the Federal and Provincial 
governments. In 1990, the Federal government contributed $40 million and the 
Provincial government $21 million toward the purchase of seats for in-school 
training. The Province has increased its share of the funding load since 1988. 


While the total 
number of Active Apprentices by 
apprentices in Sector, Ontario 

the system 
increased by 
15,690 (42%) 
between 1984/85 
and 1989/90, 1984/85 | 1989/90 
the proportion 
of apprentices 


in the high 
skilled ; ) ae 
industrial sector Xu Established 4 


remained at a 
level of about 
16% of total. 
One of the 
major problems 
in the training of industrial apprentices is that employers and labour have not 
taken ownership or a lead role in apprenticeship training. They have left the 
management of the system to government. In comparison, employers and 
labour in the construction sector have taken an ownership approach and a 
leadership role (Premier’s Council, 1990). 
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The Apprenticeship and Tradesman’s Qualification Act has also been criticized 
for having outdated wage provisions, inflexible training guidelines, and lengthy 
training periods. In addition, financial support to apprentices under the 
unemployment insurance Act and the National Training Act has been called 
"inadequate" (Premier’s Council, 1990). These factors are the major underlying 
causes of the 50% dropout rate for apprentices in Ontario (Premier’s Council, 
1990). 


The high apprentice dropout rate is only part of the problem. Many young 
people are discouraged from even considering skilled trades as a career. This 
happens because of a lack of information on these trades at the high school 
level, and a culture which stresses professional occupations as opposed to 
skilled trades. This bias has been documented by Walsh (1990). His survey 
showed that while most parents felt the skilled trades are both necessary and 
good paying, few felt that their children should pursue a skilled trade. Few 
students even know what skilled tradespeople actually do and few indicated 
they would pursue a skilled trade as a career (Walsh, 1990). 


Walsh (1990) also surveyed employers for their opinions on the apprenticeship 
program. The majority of those surveyed felt the program does not work. 
Almost all believe the shortage of skilled trade personal is a key factor limiting 
business growth. Many employers feel immigration will be the major source of 
new trade labour. 
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5.0 Education and Skills Training in Hamilton- 
Wentworth 


There are several agencies and groups directly or indirectly involved in human 
resource development in Hamilton-Wentworth. This section in no way 
represents a comprehensive inventory of these agencies. It simply describes 
some of these groups and the programs they offer. 


5.1 Employment and Immigration Canada 


The Hamilton office of Employment and Immigration Canada is responsible for 
Hamilton-Wentworth and Burlington. It functions as the coordinator and local 
agency for the delivery of the Federal government’s labour market programs 
and skills training programs under the Canadian Jobs Strategy. Employment 
and Immigration Canada does not directly provide training but purchases it 
from training providers such as Mohawk College. The local office of 
Employment and Immigration Canada attempts to tailor otherwise standard 
Federal government programs to local labour market needs. It also serves as a 
provider of local labour market information. 


5.2 Transkills 


Transkills (formerly the Hamilton-Wentworth Skills Training Advisory 
Committee), was the first community industry training council in Ontario. 
Their mandate is to help small to medium sized enterprises identify their 
training needs and assist them to meet these needs. Transkills functions as a 
"training broker", i.e., they do not directly supply training but they help 
employers in a particular industry design a training program and then act as 
brokers between these employers and potential trainees. Transkills works with 
employers from the initial identification of skill shortages, to development of a 
training program, to interviewing candidates. 


Transkills also has the larger goals of better coordinating skills training and 
promoting a training culture whereby industry and labour assume the bulk of 
responsibility for skills training. Transkills is funded by all three levels of 
government (federal, provincial and regional). 
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5.3 Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 


The Employment Services Unit of the Social Services Department provides 
employment related services to general welfare assistance recipients. As a 
result of the recent recession, this department is dealing with a large increase 
in the number and proportion of employable people on welfare. In 1989, there 
were approximately 2,200 employable people on welfare representing about 30% 
of all general welfare recipients. By 1991, this figure had more than tripled to 
8,000 employable people or 55% of all general welfare recipients. 


The Employment Services Unit identifies the education and training needs of 
employable people on welfare. The unit then evaluates their situation and 
directs them to education/training programs or refers them to job possibilities. 
The goal of the unit is to find people long term employment. The Employment 
Services Unit draws extensively on the Canadian Jobs Strategy programs such 
as youth job entry. The Employment Services Unit is funded by the Province 
and the Region and offers several programs which: 


a) provide academic and life skills upgrading to those who have barriers to 
employment, e.g., literacy, financial, personal problems, 

b) assist clients 16-24 years of age in preparing to enter the workforce, 

e) assist job ready welfare recipients in finding employment, and 

d) help pay employment related expenses. 


5.4 Business Advisory Centre 


Formed in 1977 by the Province and the Region, the Business Advisory Centre 
performs three major functions: it assists new, start-up businesses; it assists 
troubled businesses through consulting; and it serves as an instigator for new 
programs to move industry forward. In the area of technology and training, 
the Business Advisory Centre has established the Technology Transfer Diffusion 
Unit. This is a data base for technology and technological training which is 
linked to similar international databases. The Business Advisory Centre refers 
businesses with specific training needs to the appropriate agencies. The 
Business Advisory Centre and the Region’s Economic Development Department 
have been instrumental in the development of the Greater Hamilton Technology 
and Enterprise Centre. This proposed business incubator will offer affordable 
start up space and business resources to businesses in the high technology and 
high innovation sectors. 
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5.6 Hamilton Help Centre 


The Hamilton Help Centre specializes in retraining and finding employment for 
older unemployed workers who have lost their jobs due to layoffs and plant 
closures. The Centre helps the individual develop a self-marketing plan for 
finding new employment. In 1990, the Hamilton Help Centre saw 1,383 
clients, a 65% increase from 1989. Over one half found work after completing 
the centre’s program (Barlow, June 24, 1991). The Centre has recently 
received a $200,000 grant from the Province to set up a one year pilot project 
designed to help former employees of small firms get back into the workforce 
(LeFaive, April 13, 1991). 


Programs such as the Hamilton Help Centre are particulary important because 
the majority of demand for new skills will have to be met by the existing 
labour force. The number of new labour force entrants is declining, meaning 
older workers will be required to retrain to meet the demand for new skills 
and knowledge. 


5.6 PATH Employment Services for the Disabled 


PATH Employment Services is a non-profit group which helps disabled people 
find work in Hamilton-Wentworth. PATH provides services such as resume 
writing, job search techniques, vocational counselling, and sign language 
interpreters for the hearing impaired. PATH also offers the Creative 
Employment Initiatives Program which assists the more severely disabled find 
employment in their home settings. 


More recent initiatives to improve employment opportunities for the disabled 
include the consolidation of three disabled service groups into the Ability Group 
and the establishment of an employment consortium made up of employers, 
service providers, and educators formed to assist people with disabilities in 
finding employment (Johnson, May 28, 1991). This year the Goal 100 program 
was unveiled. Given a $60,000 budget, its goal is to find jobs for 100 people 
with disabilities by the end of 1991. This program will assist employers to 
access existing government programs to help pay salaries or alter the workplace 
to suit the needs of the person with a disability. 
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5.7 School Workplace Apprenticeship Program 


Although apprenticeship training in Hamilton-Wentworth is delivered primarily 
through Mohawk College, efforts are being made to offer apprenticeship 
programs to high school students. The School Workplace Apprenticeship 
Program, was initiated in September 1989 in order to give high school students 
the chance to train as a registered apprentice while attending high school. The 
School Workplace Apprenticeship Program was developed cooperatively by the 
Ministries of Skills Development and Education. The local boards of education 
are in the process of implementing the School Workplace Apprenticeship 
Program. The Wentworth County Board of Education implemented its program 
in September of 1990. The Hamilton-Wentworth Separate School Board and 
the Hamilton Board of Education intend to submit a program proposal for 
implementation in September of 1991. 


5.8 McMaster Internship in Manufacturing Engineering 


McMaster Internship in Manufacturing Engineering program began operations 
in 1989 and its function is to link industry and post-secondary education to 
achieve manufacturing excellence. Both McMaster’s Faculty of Engineering and 
Mohawk College are involved in the program. McMaster Internship in 
Manufacturing Engineering program serves as a unique consulting hybrid 
blending the resources of these two institutions with specific manufacturing 
needs. 


5.9 The Industry-Education Council 


Established in 1980 the Industry-Education Council of Hamilton-Wentworth has 
been used as a model for similar councils in other Regions. The Industry- 
Education Council’s mission statement is to promote communication, co- 
operation, and collaboration between the employment and the education sectors 
in order to develop a strong, responsive educational system, better informed 
and prepared students and a highly skilled workforce. This group has been 
responsible for interaction between high schools and community businesses, 
connecting employers with teachers and counsellors. 
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5.10 Labour Market Constellation Network 


There are many other agencies, groups, and committees directly or indirectly 
involved in skills training and human resource development in Hamilton- 
Wentworth. Recently a network was formed to bring these agencies together. 
The network has a membership consisting of most of the agencies already 
mentioned along with other agencies involved in human resource and economic 
development, such as the Social Planning and Research Council, boards of 
education, and provincial ministries. The primary purpose of the labour 
market constellation network is to: 


a) avoid duplication of effort and program delivery, 

b) develop partnerships and networks, 

c) promote information sharing, and 

d) develop a local human resources development strategy. 


The local human resource development strategy is of key importance because it 


can serve to guide human resource development and program delivery in the 


Region. Such an overall guiding plan is a key element which has been lacking 


in the Region. This network is a large step in the right direction toward a 
more coordinated approach to training and labour force development in the 
Region. It also represents an opportunity to better link human resource 
development with a new Regional Economic Strategy. 
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6.0 Conclusion 


The development of human capital is becoming increasingly important. As 
Canada moves toward an information-based, high technology economy, both 
individual outcomes in the labour market and the national economic 
performance will be significantly influenced by the skills possessed by the 
labour force. The infrastructure for developing human resources is a critical 
dimension of Canada’s economic profile. 


Problems exist beyond the education and training system. In many companies 
management does not recognize the need for technological advancement nor the 
skills to acquire and implement new technologies. The technological 
capabilities of the receiver must equal those of the provider, and that starts 
from the top down (Ontario Ministry of Skills Development, 1987). 


A report prepared to examine how Hamilton-Wentworth can improve its overall 
competitiveness in the emerging global market found many small to medium 
sized companies did not have a staff engineer or manager capable of 
understanding new technologies (Kuhns, 1989). The report concluded with a 
recommendation that the Region develop a strategy linking science and 
technology and training needs into one process. 


Within the private sector there seems to be some reluctance to become involved 
in the provision of training for workers. On average the Canadian worker 
receives annually about two hours of in-plant retraining while in comparison 
the average Japanese worker receives over 100 hours. In both Sweden and 
Japan the diffusion of robots in manufacturing was enhanced by the availability 
of a workforce able to adapt to the potential of robotization (Ontario Ministry 
of Skills Development, 1987). In Canada, the majority of companies at the top 
in earnings are those spending the most money on employee training (Larson 
and Blue, 1990). 
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In Hamilton-Wentworth, a number of actions are underway to address these 
issues. The development of the Technology Transfer Diffusion Unit and the 
organization of the Labour Market Constellation Network are examples of 
strong local action. The challenge Hamilton-Wentworth faces is how to remain 
economically viable and competitive in the global economy (Busseri, 1991). To 
ensure this challenge is met, the following issues must be addressed: 


o development of a plan for human resources in Hamilton-Wentworth, 
© promotion and fostering of research and development, 

© involvement of business and industry in human resource planning, 
© promotion of community partnerships and ownership, 

© improvement of the link between education and the workplace, and 


© assurances that there is a continuum of training and lifelong learning in 
the community of Hamilton-Wentworth. 


The Labour Market Constellation Network as it develops a labour force 
development strategy for the Region should go a long way towards addressing 
many of these issues. The development of labour force skills and education is 
obviously an integral part of any community’s economic strategy. It is 
therefore imperative that Regional Government through its Economic Strategy 
and Task Force on Sustainable Development ensure its actions are coordinated 
with the development of a labour force development strategy. 
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Appendix A - Canadian Jobs Strategy Programs 
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Appendix B - Apprenticeship Programs 
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MODULAR TRAINING 

e Alternate Training System 
e Trainees rather than apprentices 

- bulk of activity in Mining, Forestry, Petro-chemical industry 
e Tailored to individual needs 
® Self-paced 
© On-the-job training only 
e Accreditation at every interval 


. sign off by employer 


MODULAR TRAINING 
1989/90 TRAINEE/WORKER REGISTRATIONS: 


Mines and Mining Plants 17,500 
Petro-Chemical Sector - Sarnia 1,000 
Stationary Engineering 17,000 
Colleges, Community Industrial Training Committees 1,000 
Carpenter 3,000 
Cutter-Skidder Operator (Forestry) 5,500 
Others eg. Lead Hand - Polysar Industrial Millwright 3,000 


TOTAL 48,000 


TRADES UPDATING PROGRAM 


Purpose 

e updated knowledge/skills in new technology 
e increased employability 

e provide competitive workforce 


e stimulate training 


Clients 
e Ontario Certificate of Apprenticeship or Qualification holders 


e Persons with journeyperson equivalent work experience 


Delivery 
e Tuition free 


e 40 Training Delivery Agents 


e 138 approved courses 
Funding 

Committed 
Fiscal Year Budget Expenditures Expenditures 
1989 - 90 $4.0 M $2.749 M J 


1990 - 91 $4.15 M $1.99 M $4.33 M 


TRADES UPDATING PROGRAM 


Activity 
Projected 
Fiscal Year Participation Participation 
(trainees) 
1989 - 90 * 6,740 9,000 
1990 - 91 5,400 12,500 


* As of February 8, 1991 


** — Affected by 1989 College strike, courses were cancelled and not fully 
rescheduled. 


SCHOOL WORKPLACE APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 
Description 
@ 2 to 3 year program 


© up to 50% of each year completing school curriculum to achieve Ontario 
Secondary School Diploma (OSSD) 


© up to 60% of each year spent training on-the-job as registered apprentices 

@ after OSSD students can become full time apprentices to obtain a Certificate 
of Qualification (1 - 3 years remaining) 

Clients 

© senior high school students general and advanced academic programs 

e minimum grade 10 completion 

e minimum 16 years old 

Delivery 


e proposals submitted to Ministry of Education and Skills Development by 
school boards on behalf of local employers 


© program offered in secondary schools for OSSD credits and in the workplace 
for apprenticeship training 


SCHOOL WORKPLACE APPRENTICESHIP PROGRAM 
Partnerships 
e Ministry of Education 
e School Boards 
e industry education councils 
e unions 


e employers/employer groups 


Activity 


1989/90 
5 school boards 110 students 


1990/91 
25 school boards 425 - 500 students 


APPRENTICE TOOL FUND 
Purpose 
e reduce financial barriers 


e partial payment towards apprentice’s tools 


Clients 
e newly-registered apprentices 
Delivery 
e pre-determined grants: 
Motive Power - $700 
Industrial - $250 
Construction - $150 
Service - $100 
e automatic cheque issuance through registration process and computerized 


system 


APPRENTICE TOOL FUND 


Activity 
Fiscal Year Recipients Allocation Expenditure 
1989/90 16,222 4.0 * $5.0 M 
1990/91 11,496 4.0 $3.6 M 
. Over expenditure to accommodate extraordinary demand 
** As of February 18, 1991 
WOMEN’S DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS 
Purpose 
e increase the number of women in apprenticeship and non-traditional 
occupations 
Clients 
e first time entrants 
@ career changers 
e female youth 
e employers (unions, business/industry, federal and provincial governments) 
Delivery 
e 30 Demonstration Projects province wide 
e contracted delivery agents 
® Partnerships 
* $2.3 M budget over 2 year period 
Activity 
® over 358 women registered as apprentices in non-traditional occupations 


e over 7,100 women, unions and employers counselled 


FLEXIBLE APPRENTICESHIP TRAINING APPROACHES 
Purpose 
e meet needs of trainees and employers 
e meet demands of technology 
e increase flexibility 
Clients 
° individuals 


® women, natives, mature workers 

° unions 

e industrial sectors/associations 

Delivery 

e variety of approaches developed/introduced 


e Modified apprenticeship program (MAP) 


e Modified apprenticeship program (Women) 


e Co-op 

HELP FOR LAID-OFF APPRENTICES 
Purpose 
e to help apprentices continue with or complete their training 
© to protect private and public investment made in apprentices 
e to assist in the post-recession recovery 
Clients 


e apprentices who have been laid-off or are facing lay-off 


HELP FOR LAID-OFF APPRENTICES 


Delivery 
© decentralized and community-based 


® training partners (Unions, Employers, CITCs, CAATs) training options on 
behalf of apprentices 


@ ITCs facilitate proposal development and work with individual apprentices 
° help for apprentices: 

- counselling 

- accelerated in-school training 

- placement with one/several employers 

- alternative workplace training 
Activity: 1991/92 


e up to 2,000 apprentices will be helped 
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